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What lies, in reality, between them is the problem as such and
the tension arising out of this problem. These tensions are the
actual and creative forces, for they are dynamic and not a dead
equipoise which never exists in reality.
Consequently, it is misleading to classify towns in terms such
as traffic towns, port towns, manufacturing towns, cathedral
towns, dormitory towns, and so on. This differentiation takes
its criteria from the past. Moreover, it makes the mistake of
subordinating the whole complicated pattern of functions to one
single function which, though it might be more evident than the
others, can never convey the true character of the life of the
town in its intricacy. Nor is there any sense in classifying
settlements according to their size. Size does not mean any-
thing in regard to the functional constitution of a community.
All such assumptions, therefore, that the " ideal town " should
be limited to about 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants are nonsense.
No sensible conclusion can be built upon such generalities. On
the other hand, it is likewise absurd to assume that the larger
city can better provide a social relationship than the smaller ones.
What it can do, is to supply better social services and public
utilities. But this is something else than social relationship.
Further, the more the integration of a region proceeds, the less
size of individual communities matters. Social relationship
finds its expression in the size and structure of the neighbourhood
units. It is quite natural* that the living together of great numbers
of people finds its counterpart in the small unit, i.e. in the
grouping of a limited number of people around a centre. Thus,
the whole and its elements form one coherent aggregate.
The effective working of this complex depends on space and
time. Distance, equal to size, loses its importance as a potential
obstacle to social intercourse if the time which is needed to
cover it can be substantially shortened. And this is one of the
greatest achievements of our age. This is one aspect which
must govern town and country planning. The other is the fact
that it is a zAree-dimensional procedure extending in length and
depth and height. Hitherto, it was conceived only as two-
dimensional. Many of the detrimental conditions of our towns
arose out of this lack of understanding. The moonshine plans
worked out at the drawing board and unrelated to real life are
directly responsible for congestions, lack of air and sun, bad
housing conditions in general, etc. These ** planners '* did not
discover that the third dimension, height, would add an enor-
mous amount* of " new " space if they adapted their buildings,
squares, streets and verdure to this " new '* discovery. They
simply could not think in these terms. They wei^ content to
work iix the two dimeijsions of their drawing paper. Sheer